HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

prototype of which had been the old allegiance to the Greek
cities, now melted and dissolved into the fluid of the state.

In the Hellenistic age, the Greek art followed the con-
quests of Alexander to new centres in the East; it is no longer
to Athens or Argos or Sicyon, but to Alexandria and Antioch
and Pergamon that we look for its most characteristic products.
The beginning of the Hellenistic age is dominated by the
personality of Alexander. He had changed the relations of
the East and West and Greek civilisation was henceforth the
prevalent influence in Western Asia. His career which
might well seem, more than human, induced the Greeks to ac-
cept the oriental custom of deification of kings, and his features
came to be repeated even in the types of the Gods. His
head too was placed upon coins, an honour hitherto reserved
for the Gods alone; although his successors with a less
justifiable arrogance claimed even higher privileges.

Now, in India including the valleys of the Kabul and its
northern tributaries, then inhabited by an Indian, and not as
now by an Iranian population, Alexander planted a number
of Greek towns. The most important of these, Alexander
"under the Caucasus" commanded the road from Bactria over
the Hindukush ; it lay somewhere among the hills in the north
of Kabul, perhaps at Opian, near Charikar (see McCrindle,
"Ancient India" p. 87; Cunningham, "Ancient Geography of
India" loc. dt.): but that it is the city meant "by Alasada,
the capital of the Yona (Greek) country," in the Buddhist
Mahawanso, as is generally affirmed, seems doubtful. But
soon after 324 B.C., Macedonian supremacy beyond the Indus
collapsed before the advance of the Maurya Dynasty,
Moreover large districts, west of the Indus, were ceded by
Seleucus Nicatoi. The chapter of Greek rule was however
not closed thereby, The Maurya Empire broke up about
180 B.C and at the same time the Greek rulers of Bactria be-
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